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“BALTIMORE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

From every indication, we have reason to anticipate 
a very gratifying result from the Fair which is to be held 
next Wednesday and Thursday. at Govanstown, near this 
city. We have no doubt there will be a larger and finer 
display of the various breeds of improved cattle and other 
stock, than has ever before been witnessed south of New 
York state. And asto Agricultural Machinery, Baltimore 
yields the palm to no other city in the union. We learn 
that Mr. George Page intends giving a full display of the 
results of his inventive genius, and with that view has 
maile arrangements to have nearly every one of his nume- 
rous inventions in active operation during the fair. A- 
mong these will be his Portable Saw Mill, Grist Mill, 
Corn and Cob Crusher, Improved Seed Planter, Cylindri- 
al Corn Sheller, Vertical Saw, and a hundred others of 
those peculiar “notions” with which it has been his good 
pleasure to economise labor, save time, and bring things 
heretofore of no use into account. But he will find for 
his machinery a generous competition,.as we also learn 
that Messrs. Sinclair & Co. will have no small sprinkling 
from their extensive mantfactory, of Horse Powers, Fans, 
Crushers, Cutters, &¢r &e. Ke. 5 which together with the 
quotas that will of Course be furnished from the establish- 
ments of Messrs. Eastinan, Mott, Murray, Chenoweth and 
‘Hussey, and others, will present a sight of profound inter- 
est to the Farmer and Planter. 

A letter from a gentleman in Leesburg, Va. informs us 
that he expects to present an improved Plough for com- 
petition with the host of others which will be on the 
ground, and that it is his intention also, to compete at 
the Sweepstakes Ploughing Match ; and such is his confi- 
dence in his plough, or his ploughman, that if he can pos- 
sibly spare the latter with his team from home, he will, 
after the regular match, throw down the gauntlet for ano- 
ther test, for $25each entrance. So Baltimore boys, pre- 
pare yourselves, and show our friends that “some things 
can be done as well others,” notwithstanding “old Virgin- 
ny never tires.” . 

Those wishing to purchase Horses, Cattle, Hogs, Shecp, 
&e. will have an opportunity seldom equalled, of a selec- 
tion from all the various breeds and races, and at very 
reasonable prices, as there will be positive sales made 
of many superior animals. 

In addition to the sale of Durham cattle comprising Mr. 
Belizhoover’s entire herd, other gentlemen will offer ma- 
ny of the same breed, as also Devons, Ayrshires and their 
crosses. It will be seen by the advertisement that some 
imported Jacks will be on the ground. A friend.on the 
Eastern Shore of this state, whose mutton has always 
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borne the highest price in our market, intends presenting 
some 2 year old Wethers and Buck Lambs, a cross from 
the Lincolnshire breed ; the wethers will be offered for a 
volunteer premium, and, together with the lambs, be of- 
fered for sale on the ground. 

{FAs the time allotted for’ the Fair is limited to two 
days, it will be necessary in order to accomplish all the 
objects contemplated, that a systematic plan of operations 
be adopted and rigidly enforced ; and that all cattle and 
other stock be securely placed in the pens erected for their 
accommodation, and all Machinery intended for exhibi- 
tion, be ready for examination by 10 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the first day of the Fair. 

It is suggested that the owners of stock, &c. have their 
own names, and a list of their animals, ages, breed, &c. 
placed on a conspicuous part of the stalls, and that a du- 
plicate thereof be handed to the Secretary by 10 o’clock. 

§3-Members of the Association, and those wishing to 
unite with the society, are required to pay their contribu- 
tion ($1) by 10 o’clock of Wednesday, to the Treasurer. 

A Dinner will be provided for the Society, tickets to 
which will be furnished by Mr. Ramsay. 





Tae New York Stare AGricutturat Society. 

The-annual show of this Society was held at Albany 
on the 27th, 28th and 29th days ofthe past month, was 
well attended, and had a very. fair representation of the 
wealth and intelligence of the agricultural community of 
this great state from almost every county in it, besides 
numerous distinguished strangers from eighteen of the o- 
ther states in the union. The exhibition of stock was 
large as well as that of agricultural implements. Among 
the animals there was a herd of 27 Buffaloes from the far 
west, which greatly increased the interest of the scene. 

Among those who competed for premiums for agricul- 
tural implements from the south, we notice the names of 
Messrs. Bolts and Burfoot, of Richmond, Va. who re- 
ceived a Diploma for their straw cutter ; R. Sinclair, Bal- 
timore, who was awarded a Diploma for the best horse- 
power cutting machine. Inthe way of Corn and Cob 
Crushers, Baltimore bore offthe palm. To Obed Hussey, 
the first premium was awirded; to R. Sinclair,jr. the 
second ; to James Murray, the third, and to the Jatter 
gentleman for his hand crusher, a Diploma was also awari- 
ed. The success of these gentlemen tells well for the skill 
and inventive powers of Baltimore mechanics. We per- 
ceive too, that T. R. Hussey, now of Auburn, N. York, 
received a premium for a harvesting machine, and as this 
is the invention of his brother, and our fellow citizen, 
Obed Hussey, we put in the claim of distinction for Bal- 
timore. Our mechanics have always been celebrated for 
their skill and. superior workmanship, and it gives us 
pleasure to find that their. merits are acknowledged as 
well abroad as at home. ; 

There wasa fine assortment of ploughs on the ground, 
but the committee, after an investigation, were not able to 
satisfy themselves of the respective merits of each, and 
concluded t6 postpone any farther trial till the next annual 
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meeting. Jn the meantiine they recommend an increase 
of the amount of the premium. 


Our good friend C. NV. Bement, of near Albany, as is 


his wont, was among the fortunate competitors in the’ 


stock line. He took.a premium for his fine Durham bull 
Astoria, as also one for his Cream. Pot yearling heifer, 
and a Diploma for a pen of Ewes. 





AGricuLturaLSociery or New Caste Co. Detawars. 
The Society held its annual fair on the 14th and 15th 
ultimo, which proved, as did its predecessors, highly suc- 
cessful, and reflected no litle credit upon the agricultural 
enterprise of the state. Their ploughing match, the ac- 
count of which we had laid off for insertion, but unavoid- 
ably defer for the present, must have presented a scene of 
intense interest; its time is without doubt unparalleled. 





Prospect of a market in England for Wheat—We cut 
the following paragraph from a private letter published in 
the National Intelligencer, dated “London, Aug. 9, 1812, 
by which it would seem, that there is a prospect that before 


May next, we may find a market in England for millions 
of bushels of our surplus wheat : 


' “Public opinion differs very much as to the late harvest : 
whilst some people say that it is below an average, others 
assert that it is considerably above ; one thing is certain, 
it has been remarkably well secured. 1 am glad to find, 
that you have such abundant crops on your side, We 
shall want your breadstuffs on this side before next Ist of 
Mav, and you must be preparéd. to send us, millions ef 
bushels of grain, There is sajd 10 bé very litle foreign 
corn here in bond at present. ; More than a million of 
bushels of wheat have been taken out of bond each week 
for the last two weeks.” ; 





Professor Lribig—TVhis eminent individual is now in 
England, on a visit, where he is,as he onght to be, the 
Lion of every agricultural circle. It would be strange, 
indeed, if the author of Leibig’s Organic Chemistry of A- 
gricullure and Physiology, should not be well received in 
a country so devoted as is Great Britain to the pursuits of 
agriculture, and so distinguished for her endeavors to im- 
prove all that belongs to the culture of the soil. Other 
enlightened authors have contributed their miie towards 
the enlightenment of the agricultural mind; but it is not 
detracting from their merits, to say, that Leibig has done 
more in that respect than any other man within the past 
and present century, { 





Premium Corn Cror.—We give below a statement of 
a premium corn crop, which we copy from the New Erg- 
land Farmer. We do not copy it either because .of the 
greatness of the yield, or of the notableness of the plan 
of culture, for while we have often recorded much great- 
er yields, we are constrained to say, that Mr. Ayres had 


‘much better luck than he had any right to hope for from 


the slovenly manner in which he appears to have attend- 
ed to his crop after having planted it; for according to 
his own showing he permitted ten and twelve stalks ito 
remain ina hill, whieh he confesses, and’ which we 
have no doubt, operated against the product, as those hills 
which had but two stalks gave more cor than those 
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where so many were permitted to remain. The manner 
of preparing his ground and applying his manure, however, 
appear to us to be worthy of consideration. In the first 
place, he ploughed the ground and harrowed it,then spread 
thereon one half the allotted quantity of manure, which 
was eross-ploughed in; upon this he spread the other 
half of the manure which he harrowed in. By this pro- 
cess, Mr. Ayres not only secured a fine tilth to his soil, 
but secured a congenial supply of manure both in the 
ground and upon the surlace, so that while the latter gave 
an early start to the corn-plants, the former sustained 
their growth as the roots penetrated the earth, two things 
equally desirable in their culture. The application of 
plaster in the hill too, contributed largely, both by its 
stimulating effect, and capacity for extracting ammonia 
from the air, as well as retaining it, of giving an impetus 
to the plants in their incipient stage, a thing which can- 
not be too highly appreciated by corn growers. 

It is to be regretted that,as the committee on crops 
gent Mr. Ayres’ statement back to verify the measurement 
of the corn, they did not also require him to give a de- 
tailed account of his method of culture. As the statement 
now stands, the public is entirely in the dark, whether he 
cultivated with the plough and harrow, or with either 
singly, or whether he cultivated his corn one or a dozen 
times, things of the very first importance, for without this 
information, one can derive but little satisfaction, as to the 
modus operandi by which his acre yielded him 115bushels, 
He is sufficiently explicit as to the manner of preparing 
and putting in his corn, and equally so as to his neglect in 
thinning it, and for ourself we could almost forgive him, 
for this latter culpability, had he condescended to tell us 
how he worked his crop. 

We have referred to this omission with the view of 
stimulating Agricultural Societies, so that in future they 
may compel applicants for premiums to do their duty. 


Premium Corn Crop. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
ehusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture, held July 9, 
1842, the following report was read and accepted. 

The committee to whom was submitted the claims for 
premiums, on crops, havitig taken into consideration the 
claim of Mr. Elias Ayres. for a premium on his crop of 
corn, (his statement and claim by accident not having 
been handed to them with the other claims at the time 
they made their report,) do now award the sum of 
Twenty Dollars to be paid Mr. Ayres by the treasurer— 
being authorized by a vote of the Board to grant Mr. 
Ayres a sum equal to the highest premium on corn, if his 
statement and certificates would have entitled him to the 
premium, had the papers been with the committee at the 
time they made their report. They also recommend the 
publication of his communications. P. C. Brooks, 

For the Committee. 
Mr. Ayres’ Statement. 
Barre, Nov. 22d, 1841. 

Benj. Guild, Esq—Dear Sir—The ground from which 
I raised the corn mentioned in the enclosed certificates, 
which together with the following statement, are present- 
ed for.the Society’s premium, is what is usually denomi- 
nated upland, and was a tough sward, having been mowed 
once, and for a greater part of the time, twice, for the 
thirteen preceding years. During that period of time, the 
only cultivation it received was, one top dressing of ma- 
nure, and for nine years of the thirteen, two bushels of 
plaster a year, sown usually in the spring. | 


* plowed about half of the acre late in the fall previous to 
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: 
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’ and the residue in the following spring. I then 


and s upon the ground several common 


eatt bueks of manure, which was in about equal propor- 


op compost, and light stra fi the 
ye alpen Seed and about the sme 

vl hen 
; fans oe phx plowed it int mivueybone eerend r 











A ts ( met pa about twice 
way. opping the corn, | put from 

in a hill, putting into each hill a 
Y in the whole two bush- 


ering the corn on the 17th and 18th of 





May, intending, should there be a superfluity of stalks, to 
pul! up a portion of them at the first loeing. Many of 
the hills were, however, neglected; and others but par- 
tially attended to, I hoed the corn but twice, making 
litle or no hill, and would here remark, that the hills 
containing ten or more stalks, had not so much corn as 
those having but two stalks. As nearas J could judge, 
hills having four stalks were the most productive. There 
were upon the acre about eight thousand hills. The va- 
ritty of corn planted was the white eight-rowed corn, 
which I have called the many-eared corn, from the fact of 
its having generally from two to five ears upon a stalk ; 
and | have known as many as seven good sound ears up- 
ona stock. I ‘have planted this variety for twelve years, 
usually selecting my seed fiom stalks which had two or 
more ears upon them. The cobs from which I shelled a 
bushel of corn, weighed but eight pounds. 

The account winch | have made out upon the oppo- 
site side of this page, will exhibit the expense of cultiva- 
tion and the product of the acre. 

Very respectfully, | am yours, Euias Ayres. 

P. S.—Should any thing further be required than the 
enclosed certificates and the above statement, I should be 
happy to be informed, that ] may be able to conform to 


the requisition. E. A. 
Cost of Cultivation. 
First plowing, $4 00 
Harrowing, 1 00 
Second plowing, 2 50 
35 loads manure, 30 00 
Planting, 4 00 
Hoeing first time, 5 00 
do. second time, 3 00 
Cutting and binding stalks, 3 00 
Harvesting, 8 00 
Two bushels plaster, 1 50 
1-2 bush. seed corn, 75 
$62 75 
Product of the Acre. 
115 bushels of corn, at 92 cts. $105 80 
4 tons of fodder, at $5, 20 00 
5 cart loads of pumpkins, 7 60 
$133 30 


First Certificate. 
Barre, Oct. 11th, 1841. 
To Benj. Guild, Esq.—Sir—I hereby certify, that J 
have raised, the present seasun, one hundred and fifieen 
bushels of Indian corn on one acre. Exias AYREs. 
We do hereby certify, that we helped harvest and mea- 
sure the acre of corn above described, and that the above 
statement is true. Jason Desrer, 
Hiram Ayres. 
[Sworn to before N. P. Bryant, Justice of the Peace. 
Barre, Oct. 11th, 1841. 
This is to certify, that I, David Lee, of Barre, have this 
surveyed a piece of land owned by Elias Ayres, of Barre, 
on which he raised corn this season, and find it to con- 
tain one acre and no more. Davin Lee, Surveyor. 
ere to before N. P. Bryant, Justice of the Peace.] 
he above certificates not being deemed by the com- 
mittee sufficiently full, ommitting to state how the corn 
was measured, another was requested, and the following, 
received : 
Barre, June 4, 1842. 
Good Sir—I send youenclosed the following certifi- 
cate, which I hope will be satisfactory. 
Yours, with respect, 
Benj. Guild, Esq. 


Exias AYREs. 


Barre, June 4th, 1842. 
We, Jason Desper and Hiram Ayres, hereby certify, 
that we were present and helped harvest and measure the 
corn as above stated to have grown on one acre of the 
land of Elias Ayres, as surveyed by David Lee, and that 
the measure, at the rate of seventyfive pounds to the bush - 
el, was one hundred and fifteen bushels. 
Jason DesPer, 
Hiram Ayres. 
[Sworn before Seth Caldwell, Justice of the Peace.] 





Vatue or Cow Manurs. 

Under this head we have given an article from “Dana’s 
Muck Manual.” The analysis presents many interest- 
ing facts with regard to the constituent properties and 
value of cow manure.. The opinion, as expressed by 


Professor Dana, that a cow voids enough daily, of the 
fertilizing principle of manure, to produce half a bushel 
of corn, will point out to farmers the necessity of husband. 
ing by all possible means this invaluable’ product, and 
the more especially so, when they see, that he is unre- 
servedly of the opinion, that one cow is competent, if her 
manure be saved, to manure three acres of ground an- 
nually. If the professor be correct in this opinion, should 
it not be the duty, as it evidently is the interest, of far- 
mers, to take all possible means to prevent the waste of 
an article of such vast importance to the fertility of their 
soil ? 


Value of Cow Manure.—Without violence to chem. 
istry, the composition of cow dung may be stated as fy]- 
fows: 


Geine, 15.45 
Salts, 095 
Water, 83.60 


In 100 Ibs. hardly 1-6 of any value in agriculture! 
Only about 1-6 of cow dung is soluble geine. The in- 
soluble is converted to soluble by the action of the evoly- 
ed ammonia. 

An important question here presents itself. How much 
ammonia will 100 lbs. of cow dung produce. The ulti- 
mate analysis of this substance, that is, that analysis 
which gives the proportion of the organic elements, is 
the following : 

In 100 parts of cow dung— 


Nitrogen, 005 
Carbon, .204 
Hydrogen, 824 
Oxygen, 4818 


From these data may be caleulated how much ammonia 
will be formed; for one part of nitrogen unites with 
three parts of hydrogen to form ammonia, or in the atomic 
proportions by weight— 

14 of nitrogen, 
3 of hydrogen, which form 
17 of real or pure ammonia. 

100 parts of fresh fallen cow dung will afford therefore 
0.614, or 5-8 of a pound of pure ammonia, or 2.13 Ibs., 
or about 2 Ibs. 2 oz. of carbonate of ammonia of the shops, 
called sal volatile or salts of hartshorn. 

Cow dung then, the type of manures, resolves itself in- 
to geine, free alkali and salts. The salts, considering the 
nitrogen as carbonate of ammonia of the shops, will form 
about three per cent. of the weight of the dung; or a 
bushel of 86 Ibs. will contain in round numbers, 2 1-2 Ibs. 
of salts of ammonia, potash, soda and lime. 

The cow, then, is the great manufacturer of salts and 


J} geine, and itis a question of the highest interest, what is 


the daily produce of her manufactory? In order to de- 
termine this, the fullowing experiment was conducted 
with great care at the baru connected with the print works 
of the Merrimack manufacturing company, in Lowell. A 
single cow, being only an average producer of the article 
in question, was selected from the 50 cows usually kept 
at the establishment. She was fed as usual and as the 
other cows were. The food and water were accurately 
weighed for seven days. She consumed in this period, 


Water, 612 Ibs. 
Potatoes, 87 « 
Hay, 167 « 
Total, 866 “ food and drink, 


and voided, free from her liquid evacuations, 599 Ibs. of 
dung. 

From the facts which have been now stated, it is evident 
that one cow prepares, daily, from 24 lbs. of hay and 12 
lbs. of potatoes, about one bushel, or 85.57 Ibs. of dung. 
This affords only 14 1-2 lbs. of solid manure, composed 
of hay so acted on by the digestive organsas to form 
geine, when united with the ammonia produced by putre- 
faction. One cow daily forms therefore— 

12 Ibs. geine, 
1-5 “- say 3 oz. of phosphate of lime, 

1-10 “ say 1 1-2 oz. of plaster of Paris, 

1-10 “ say 1 1-2 oz. of chalk. 

Or per vear, 

4400 Ibs. 
ig 
37. &. 


of geine, 
of bone dust, 
of plaster, 


« # 





37 “ of lime, marble, or chalk, 
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24 Ibs. of common salt, 
15 “ of sal enixen, or sulphate of potash. 

These are equal to one cow, or a cord of green cow 
dung, pure as dropped, would be formed, daily, by 108 
cows. -Acord of dung weighs 9,289 Ibs., to produce 
which requires 108 cows. 
excrements, salts of lime sufficiently for half a bushel of 

orn. 

° Multiply the quantity produced by one cow, bv the 
number of cows kept, and it may easily be calculated how 
much salts and geine are annually applied to soil in this 
form. This is better done than the estimate by cords or 
loads. The manure from one cow is a definite, compre- 
hensible quantity, and it may be expressed by saying, that 
one cow is spread per acre. 

Estimating the nitrogen as ammonia, the yearly pro- 
duct of one cow is 155 lbs. of nitrogen, equal to 188 Ibs. 
of pure ammonia, or equal to 550 Ibs. of carbonate of 
ammonia of the shops. A single cow, will therefore give 
annually, fed on hay and potatoes, 31,026 lbs. of dung, 
containing 

* 4,400 Ibs. 
550 + 

71 
37 
37 


of geine, 
of carbonate of ammonia, 
of bone dust, 
of plaster, 
of chalk, 
24 of common salt, 
15 of sulphate of potash. 

It is perfectly evident from the view, that the main 
agricultural value depends on the ammonia or nitrogen, 
and the geine. ‘The lime in its forms of salts, goes but 
litle way towards this value, yet valuable so far as they 
exist. Jt is evident that the lime in the above salts of 
lime, the annual product of one cow, is sufficient to sup- 
ply the grain and straw of a crop of wheat, of twenty 
bushels per acre, on three acres. 





Compost.—But there is still another form in which 
this artificial manure (peat) may prepared—that is by the 
addition of ammonia, the real Simon Pure of cow dung. 
Take 3 cords of peat, 

61 Ibs. sal ammoniac, 
1-4 cask, or.61 Ibs. lime. 
Slack the lime, dissolve the sal ammonfac, and wet the 
peat well with the solution through every part. Then 
shovel over, mixing in the lime accurately. We have here 
then, 3 cords of manure, at a price as follows: 





3 cords peat, $4 50 

61 Ibs. sal ammoniac, at 1s, 10 17 

61 Ibs. lime, 0 27 
3)$14 94(4 9 


It will ke observed that three cords are usedin these 
calculations, because the quantity of salts used are equi- 
valent to the ammonia in a cord of dung, and that is sup- 
posed to be composted with 2 cords of loam, or meadow 
mud. Whether the estimates are correct, each one will 
determine by the value he may place on his peat and man- 
ure, and can apply his own estimates. When acord of 
stable or barn yard manure is usually estimated worth, $4, 
the price of a cord of clear pure cow dung will not be 
‘thought high at $17. In fact, it probably, when mixed 
wth the usual proportion of straw, litter, stalks, and the 
usual loss by waste of its value, wot.ld become worth only 
about $5. But these questions do not affect the principle 
that from alkali and peat as cheap a manure may be pre- 
pared as from stable dung, for let that be called $5 00— 
then, adding two. cords of peat, 3 00 


3)$8 00 
2 66 per cord 





[Dr. Dana’s Muck Manual. 





Picking Winter Apples—The last of September and 
fore part of October are the usual times of gathering ap- 
ples ; the flavor may be better if they are allowed to hang 
on the tree till the middle of this month but the apples 
will not keep better, and in many situations they are ex- 
posed to waste. 

Jt is common to take a small basket on to the tree and 
there fill it, then come down and empty it, or let it down 
by means of ropes which will upset the basket ; but a het- 
ter way is to prepare some bags or piles of hay and place 
them under the tree to throw the apples on; the bag or 
mass of hay should be so formed that the apples will rall 
away from it as soon as they strike. With this prepara- 


And one cow produces i: 





tion a man will pick much fastér than he will with a bas- 
ket tied to himself or to his ladder. 

The apple should be pulled from the tree so as to retain 
the small stem only; no leafor leaf bud should be pack- 
ed; to do this the gatherer should pull the apple in a 
right line with the stem, but he must first turn the apple 
one quarter way round, it will then come off easy without 
the leaf. 

Preserving Winter Apples.—Apples that are to be kept 
long must be kept cool and dry ; it is heat and moisture 
that contribute most to decay. Some cool shed or the 
coolest part of the barn is therefore preferable to a cellar 
at this season. But when colder weather comes a cellar 
of some kind is necessary. A cellar which has ice in one 
part of it may be the most convenient place, but the cellar 
must be cool or the fruit will soon begin to rof, 

It is good to have. partitions in cellars, then one part 
may be kept cool enough for apples; cider may be kept 
in the saine cool place ; it will ferment less and if proper- 
ly made it may be kept long without giving it vent. If we 
can contrive to keep cider entirely secluded from air it will 
require no foreign ingredient to render it pleasant. 

A Precocious Tree.—Dr. Whitney of Framingham tells 
us that an apple tree which he took from our nursery in 
April last bore half a bushel of apples this year, the Doc- 
tor must have taken care of this tree ; most people are sat- 
isfied if they succeed in making a tree live; they seem not 
to expect it to extend its branches the first year. A trans- 
planted tree must be kept growing or it will be worth bat 
little. 

It is surprising that so little attention is paid to the cul- 
iivation of fruit trees. People will set out orchards and 
expect something from the trees when they are taking off 
annual harvests of hay from the same ground, not allow- 
ing even four feet space each way for the roots to stretch. 
in. What can be expected from such planting? 

Give a Tree a fair Chance.—Last Monday we picked 
seven barrels full. of charming Baldwin apples from a 
young tree that was taken from the nursery fifteen years 
ago. This tree has borne more or less for these ten years 
past; it stands near the barn and extends it roots far in 
that direction. On digging up some loam under the barn 
we found apple tree roots in great plenty three rods from 
the trunk of the tree. This tree is as large as four others 
that were setat the same time, but they had not equal ad- 
vantages. ‘The roots of trees extend much farther than 
most people imagine ; and digging up the soul three or four 
feet each way from the body gives but a partial relief to 
the roots.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Disease iN THE SHouLpeR oF THE Horse.—In a 
letter from A. Pope, Esq. of Georgia, making some in- 
quities as to the Morgan Horse, he says,—*“! have used 
up some five or six horses in the three years just past, 
and the one I now have, has what our farriers call big or 
slip shoulders. Are you acquainted with such a disease; 
aud if so, what remedy is the best to effect a cure?” 

The disease spuken of by Mr. Pope, is occasioned by 
some violent shock or sprain given the deep seated mus- 
cles, by which the shoulder blade of the horse is attach- 
ed to the body. The injuring of these is not common; 
but when it does occur, inflammation ensues, and their 
thickening, and the consequent enlargement of the shoul- 
deris the result. In sprain of the shoulder, from the 
position of the muscles injured, few local measures of 
relief can be adopted. At the commencement of the in- 
flammation, bleeding from the veinon the inside of the arm, 
(the plate vein,) may be beneficial, a dose of physic be 
given, fomentations employed on tiie inside of the arm 
close to the chest, and the horse must be kept as quiet as 
possible. Ata later period, the cure, if ever accomplish- 
ed, must be left to time and rest from all exertion. — 
Albany Cultivator. 





Death or 4 Man From Grianvers.—It has long been 
known that glanders was one of the most incurable and 
fatal diseases of horses, and contagious in the extreme ; 
and within a few years the alarming fact has been dis- 
closed, that man was susceptible of the contagion from 
the brute, and numerous cases are now on record, where 
hostlers and others, having the care of glandered horses, 
have fallen victims to well marked cases of the disease. 
A late No. of the “Veterinarian.” gives from the Lancet, 
an account of the death of M. Rocher, a student of the 
hospital Necker of Paris, from this disease, contracted 
from a patientof which he had charge, and which died of 
glanders; thus proving that it may not only be commu- 








nicated from the horse to man, but from one man to 


another. To demonstrate the nature of the disease from 
which M. Rocher died, M. Leblance, a ‘distinguished 
surgeon, inoculated a horse with the matter discharged 
from the tumors formed on the body of M. R. previous to 
his death,and the animal died, exhibiting every appear- 
ance of acute glanders in its most malignant form. The 
facts of this case, which are recorded at length, show that 
great care should be used by those having the manage- — 
ment of glandered horses; indeed, the public good re- . 
quires that every such horse should be destroyed at once. 
It was the opinion of the eminent physicians M. Berard 
and M. Leblanc, who attended the unfortunate Rocher, 
that he did not receive the disease by inoculation, but that 
in the acute stages of the disease, there isa miasmatic 
infection, similar to that of scarlatina or variola, and con- 
sequently greater precautions are necessary than in dis- 
eases — can be only communicated by actual con- 
tact —10. 





PrantinG Fruit Garpens.—An additional recom- 
mendation of the mode of planting trees in rows, as des- 
cribed in the last number of the Cultivator, which was 
omitted by mistake, is the facility with which the ground 
may be kept cultivated. Where it is not convenient to 
plant small hoed crops with the trees,a plow may be 
passed on each side of the row, using a one-horse plow 
for the part nearest the trees. Jn this way a strip‘of land 
on each side, several feet wide, may be kept clean and 
mellow ata very sinall expense. To those who have 
habitually neglected the cultivation of their fruit trees, the 
change in two or three years will be astonishing, . A 
single fact tothe point: Avfriend who has a very large 
peach orchard, sowed it this year with peas, which is 
indeed far better than sowing with wheat or.oats, or leav- 
ing in grass ; on two sides, which had no boundary fence, 
was a thinly planted crop of corn, which was several 
times plowed and hoed. The effect of this treatment 
was, the two rows of peach trees, one-half of whose roots 
were covered with the cultivated. corn crop, were so 
much greener and thriftier than the remaining trees whose 
roots were wholly covered by the uncuitivated crop of 
peas, that the difference could be easily perceived at the 
distance of halfa mile. The probability is, that many 
fruit gardens and orchards, whose annual product is worth 
ahundred dollars, might, by an annual outlay of two 
dollars in judicious cultivation, be made to double atleast 
the yearly crop, and yield two hundred dollars worth of 
fruit. J. J. Tomas. 





Scatpinc Worms 1N Peacn Roots.—Mr. Obed Win- 
ter of Framingham, a near neighbor, has ventured to turn 
a whole pailful of scalding suds‘n to the roots of a single 
peach tree eight or ten years old. He has treated several 
ethers in the same way and far from being injured they 
seen to look better for the application. 

This is the largest quantity of scalding water that we 
have known to be applied to one tree. No doubt he has 
destroved some of the worms at the roots,—The preven- 
tive which we have been urging will save the necessity of 
pouring on hot suds ; but when trees have been long ne- 
glected this may be done with effect.—Mass. Ploughman. 





A Cement for Stopping Fissures in Iron. Vessels.— 
Take two ounces of muriate of ammonia, one ounce of 
flour of sulphur, and sixteen ounces of cast iron filings or 
turnings ; mix them well in a mortar and keep the powder 
dry. When the cement is wanted, take one part of this 
and twenty parts of clean iron filings or borings, grind 
them together in a mortar, mix them with water to a 
per consistence, and apply them between the joints, 

This answers for flanges of pipes, &c. about steam en- 
gines.—Mechanic’s Own Book. Sa Seas 


The New Genesee Farmer—The Rev. Henry Colman, 
the present able editor of this ‘paper, has contracted for 


the purchase of it, and will become its sole proprietor’ af- 
ter the Ist of January next. Jt is a monthly publication, 


and has hitherto been published for 50 cent a year, which 
sum, although the paper has had an extensive circ tio 
anuary 





has brought its proprietor in debt. After the 1st Ja1 
next its subscription price will be raised to $1 perant 
at which price it-will be cheap, and.we. 
our good friend. Colman m ive as m 
as he deserves, for should he do that ther 
cessation tovhis printing, = 9 
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APPLICATION OF LIME. 

Replies to the Inquiries of “A Subscriber.” 
We now proceed to redeem our promise, of éphetring 
the inquiries of our correspondent, *A Subscriber,” and 

shall do so in the order of his questions. ; 
esiion 1.—*Flow many bushels of slaked lime will 

100 bushels of shells produce when burnt? 

‘Answer.—\f the shells be fresh and unmixed with other 
matter, and are burnt to the slaking point, they will make, 
slaked, from 150 to 170 bushels to the hundred. 
from Indian deposite banks, they 
n from 120 to 140 to the hundred. 
j __«How many bushels of oyster shell lime 
aieaesmean an aud on land neither very light, 


nor stiff. say loamy but poor ?” 
Answer.—On such lands 50 bushels of slaked oyster 


shell lime, will be sufficient for the first dressing, the same 
dose to be repeated after it shall have gone through a 
course of rotation and been in grass. Large doses oflime 
to poor land, are not to be recommended, small applica- 
tions are decidedly preferable, until some vegetable, sub- 
stances shall have been incorporated with the soil, by a 
course of cultivation. 

It may, perhaps, be opportune here to mention, that 
oyster shell lime, weight for weight is equal to stone lime : 
a bushel of stone lime, by measurement, would go far- 
ther ; not so, however, when weightis resorted to, to test 
quantities; in that case, it would be found that there is 
more of the calcareous principle or matter in any given 
number of pounds of unslaked shell lime, than there is in 
the same number of pounds of stone lime. 

Question 3.—“How would it do to leave it spread on 
the turf. say 6 months before cultivating any crop and 

Answer.—Of the propriety of such a course there can 
be no question. It is the one adopted at present by some 
of the most judicious users of lime in Pennsylvania, and 
is, as we learn, found by experience to be productive of 
the best effects. The natural tendency of all mineral 
manures is, to sink, so that by leaving iton the surface, 


when 
If they. be old shells, 
will not yield more tha 


-as here suggested, every rain would carry down, in solu- 


tion, a portion of the lime, which, in that form would be- 
come incorporated and mixed with the soil,and doubtless 
produce considerable melioration before it was brought 
into culture. Against this mode of application, there can 
be no objection, except as to the loss of time, and wheth- 
erthat would not be compensated for, in the improved 
condition of the land, is a great question to be solved by 
our correspondent himself. If he can spare the land, with- 
out detriment to his regular course, his interest would 
doubtless be promoted. 

Quesiion 4.—“How ought itto be put on, and when 


should it be?” 
Answer.—This question is answered in chief, in the re- 


ply.to the previous question ; but from the accompanying 
remarks, a few additional observations appear necessary. 
Lime, as our correspondent suggests, “is sometimes put 
on just after the land is broke up, and then turned in im- 
mediately preceding the putting in a crop, (say corn) and 
that it is said does not show any beneficial effects on that 
crop, but on the contrary, apt tomake the crop fire, and 
that thé next year it begins to show its beneficial effects 
on the next crop.” Now the more general application of 
lime, is, to spread it on newly plonghed corn ground the 
fall preceding the spring in which the corn is planted. 
In this case the soil has the chance of becoming saturated 
more or less with the lime, every rain which intervenes 
from the time of its being spread in the fall, till the ground 
becomes frozen, and so also, from the opening of the earth 
in the spring, until ‘corn planting time. During these in- 
dervals the chemical effects of the mineral are progressing, 
and when the manure for corn comes to be ploughed in, 
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the beneticial action of the lime is accelerated, by the in- 
creased chance of acting, which it derives from more in- 
mate admixture with the soil, by the operation of plough- 
ing. 

We do not accord in the opinion alluded to by our cor- 
respondent, that lime, unless applied in excess causes the 
corn crop to fire the first season, we are rather apprehen- 
sive, that the firing proceeds from the improper cutting 
up of the lateral roots, tu which the plants are too often 
subjected at an advanced period of their growth. 

Lime, if applied in moderate quantities, will never cause 
the evil named ; but as its beneficial chemical effects can 
only take place,:when, from its being exposed to rains, it 
shall have become dissolved, its action is more or less pro- 
tracted accordiug to the length of time it may have been 
applied, the quantity of water which may have fallen up- 
on it, and the degree of intimacy with which it may have 
been commingled with the earth. Its mechanical action 
too, is measurably governed by the same circumstances, 
as the change in the texture of the soil is always depen- 
dent upon its becoming thoroughly mixed therewith. 
So that it is fair to infer from the premises we have laid 
down, that fime is essential, as well as repeated plough- 
ings, to produce the greatest amount of benefit from the ap- 
plication of lime. or indeed, of any of the mineral sub- 
stances most used to improve the nature and quality of 
land. 

Question 5—“How would it do, to. spread it, (Lime) 
the year before you wish to put the field in a crop; say 
on the old field and turn it in; would it not show as much 
benefit to the crop, as on the other plan, it does the second 
year!” 

/nswer.—We have no doubt that the mode of applying 
lime to au “old field,” indicated by the abuve question, 
would be preferable to making the application just imme- 
diately preceding the putting in a erop, as from its ex- 
posure to the elements, much of it would dissolve and 
find its way downwards, its natural tendency being to 
sink. But presuming that the “old field” is poor, we 
think that the preferable mode of treating it, would be, to 
plough it up, spread lime on it, then sow a bushel of buck- 
wheat to the acre, harrow both in, and sow thereon a bush- 
el of plaster, and finish by rolling the field, and when the 
buckwheat should be in blossom, to plough that in. If 
this operation were begun in the spring, two crops of 
buckwheat might be grown and turned under, in time to 
seed with wheat, and we have no doubt that more than 
an average crop might be thus realized. 

If, however, this process should be considered too la- 
borious, or expensive, the plan suggested by our corres- 
pondent could not fail to be productive of good, as the 
application of lime, would tend to encourage the growth 
of vegetable covering, and thus increase the quantity of 
nutritive matter to be ploughed in. Lime is, nevertheless, 
but one of the substances requisite to be used in any sys- 
tem, which may be adopted to bring up worn out lands; be- 
sides mineral, they must have putrescent manures of some 
kind, and we hold it, that where the latter are not to be 
had, that a green crop ploughed in, is the bestand cheap- 
est substitute to be found. 

With fifty bushels of lime per acre, and two crops of 
buckwheat ploughed in, we should not despair of making 
a remunerating crop of wheat, but we should be sure to 
sow clover on the latter, and not to let the hoof of an ani- 
mal touch the soil after the wheat was harvested and got 
in, during the first year of its growth, as it would be our 
policy, to give whatever of clover which grew during 
that period to the earth, together with a bushel of plaster 
immediatety after harvest. 

Our correspondent further says : 

“In my neighborhood, although we have what is called 
red Plaster land, yet it appears we want lime in our soil, 
to make it produce wheat and other small grain generally 
—and also, to bring up the poor holes in our fields, quick- 
er than plaster can do.” 











To this we reply, that by experience, it has been proved 
that on natural limestone lands, plaster has always wekal 
better after lime had been applied than it had previously 
and without attempting to account for the chemical reasa) 
of this result, we will content ourself by stating the fact 
While we would ailvice the trial of lime, by all means, we 
are as free to confess, that we believe “the poor holes in 
our friend’s fields,” will require some other aid than either 
plaster or lime—we suspect they are hungering and thirst- 
ing after more vegetable diet than they -have been in the 
habit of getting. In addition to whatever of the former 
he may apply, let him administer a good strong dose of 
barn-yard manure, mould and leaves from the Woods, or 
a compost of marsh mud and ashes. 


A rine Crover Fictp>—Tue Canton Company’s 
Grounps. 

We were invited some days since by Mr. Harrison, the 
Agent of the Canton Company, to take a ride with him to 
view the field, now in clover, from which he had reaped 
the past summer, a crop of wheat averaging 37 bushels to 
acre, and although we were prepared to see a good carpet 
of clover, from the abundant product of wheat which it 
had given, we must confess that we were surprised to 
find its growth so far exceeding our expectation of its 
luxuriance. In several places where we measured it, it 
was up to our hip-bone, and on measuring, on our return 
to town, from our hip down, we found the height of the 
clover to be 3 feet 1 inch. The ground on which it grew, 
is an old field, which, for many previous years, had been 
permitted to run wild, and when taken in hand, was 
nearly covered with bushes, and what is termed under- 
growth. After being cut down and grubbed last fall, a ve~ 
ry slight modicum of manure was spread on the field and 
ploughed in. Jt was then seeded to wheat. This spring 
early both clover and timothy seed were sown upon the 
wheat, each of which has taken well, and, from present 
appearances, will give an abundant cut of grass next sea- 
son—if it should not yield 3 tons to the aere we shall be 
disappointed. We think, however that orchard grass 
would have beena better mixture than timothy for the 
clover, as it matures about the same time of the latter. 

Mr. Harrison has prepared another field in the same 
way, which he means also to seed down in wheat, and 
from an examination of the soil, we anticipate that his 
success will be such as to satisfy his expectations. 

In riding over the property, we were very forcibly 
struck with the rapid improvements. wrought by ma- 
ny of the tenants, in the culture and appearance of 
the farms ; it may possibly be, that the example set by 
Mr. ‘Harrison, in the lots cultivated by him, may have 
exercised a wholesome influence on the energies of the 
Company’s tenants ; for good examples in hushandry, 
never fail to exert a moral power. But be this suggestion 
well or ill founded, it is very certain, that the most 
marked melioration has taken place within the last two 
years, and we will here venture the prediction, that ina 
few years more, the Canton Company’s grounds will be 
among the best cultivated of any within twenty miles of 
our city. The natural goodness of most of the land, and 
the kindness of the rest, their proximity to Baltimore, 
the facility of procuring manure, together with the general 
southern exposure of the land, all combine to lessen the 
expense of improvement, as well as to increase the eligi- 
bility of itslocation, The company have commenced 
making two fine bold roads through their entire lands 
contiguous to navigation, the onc running east and west, 
connecting with the Trap road, leading to North Point, 
the other north and south, opening a connection. with 
their property on the Patapsco river. These roads once 
completed, it is their intention to lay off their lands in 
farms of ten acres each, to be leased out to market garden- 
ers and others, and from the success of those who have 
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already engaged in such occupations, on their grounds, 
we presume they will find no difficulty in obtaining good 
tenants. 

’ The improvements of the Company on’ their water 
property, for some few years, owing to the embarrassed 
condition of the currency, of commerce, and the mechanic 
arts, have not been so extensive as was desirable ; but still 
some important ones have been made. Within the last 
year they have builta wharf 400 feet front, * at which 
vessels drawing 20 feet of water may lie. On this wharf 
the Company have erected a substantial warehouse, with 
2 feet walls, 30 feet wide and 65 feetlong. This has 
been rented for a Stearine Candle manufactory, and will 
go into immediate operation. 

But recently, a rope walk of several hundred feet in 
Jength has been established 6n another partof their ground, 
within the limits of the city, as alsoa Rum distillery, and 
there is now being established below the Canton house, 
on the west side of the road, adjacent to the river, 
Chemical works, which will be extensively conducted. It 
is also in contemplation to establish, near to the site of 
this, an extensive manufactory; convenient to the basin 
formed at the mouth of Harris’ creek, there is an exten- 
sive Iron foundry, net now occupied, but which will, ina 
few months, again be put, as it has heretofore been, into 
active operation. 

On the main road leading tothe Lazaretto, about a 
hundred yards south of the Canton house, the Company 
own an extensive edifice, which was built for, and former- 
ly eceupied as a Coach Factory. The main building has 
a front on the road of 209 feet, with a back building in 
the shape ofan L, 160 feet long. Attached to, and form- 
ing a part of, this immense pile, there is a dwelling in- 
tended for the proprietor of the establishment. A few 
hundred yards north, and on the same road, there are 14 
dwellings for the occupancy of the hands. The water in 
the rear would afford 20 feet in depth of wharfage. This 
fine building,is now unoccupied, whieh is to be regretted, 
as without doubt, there is no otherin the country pro- 
vided with more conveniences for carrying on the coach 
business extensively, or one combining greater advantages 
of location, being situated on deep navigable water, within 
a few minutes walk of the very centre of our city, and 
only 3 or 400 yards from the Rail road depot, by which 
cairiages could be transported eastward and westward 
with facility, while they might be shipped to almost any 
point from a wharf which could be easily erected in the 
rear of the factory. We have said that this building was 
formerly occupied as a coach factory ; but, from its capa- 
cious dimensions, it might be converted into a factory for 
any other purpose, a foundry, or indeed for any thing re- 
quiring room. 

The Company’s water property and rights, extend 
from Fell’s Point, to a mile beyond the Lazaretto, being, 
we should think, fully four miles from the commencement 
to the terminating point, and such is the depth of water 
along the whole distance that we doubt much whether a 
wharf could be any where located, whereat vessels draw- 
ing from 15 to 20 feet of water could not be accommodat- 
ed. 

Besides the dwellings we have named, the Company 
have erected, and own many others, most of which are 
now profitably occupied. 

On the east side of the road leading to the Lazaretto, 
there are four extensive brickyards, which are ectively 
and daily engaged in making bricks. The supply of clay 
on the Company’s land is of superior quality, and almost 
inexhaustible in quantity: the bricks made at these 
establishments will compare in point of beauty and dura- 
bility, with any others made here, or elsewhere. The 
Agent of the Company, Mr. Harrison, is one of your push- 
ahead, shrewd, intelligent, business men, who to industry 
of the most untiring character, has sufficient knowledge 








ofmankind, and firmness of purpose, softened by gentle- 
ness of manners, to carry out his objects without giving 
offence. What he thinks right, he will execute, but the 
power he uses is a moral one, more potent by the bye, 
in his hands, and for his - purposes, than the lever of 
Archimides. 

The present President of the company is .4/fred 
Munson, Esquire, of Utica, New York, who is represént- 
ed to us as being a gentleman of wealth, of unsurpassed 
business habits, thoroughly acquainted with the manage- 
ment of public works, having been intimately connected 
for many vears, with several of the most prosperous ones, 
in western New York. 

With such heads to guide, direct and give impetus to 
the operations of the Canton Company, it is not assum- 
ing too much to say, that when our Railroads and Canals 
shall have been completed, the industrial pursuits warm- 
ed into life and activity, commerce invigorated, and the 
currency restored to an approximation to metallic value, 
that much of their extensive range of water-rights, will 
not only be justly appreciated, but be demanded by the 
wants of commerce and the mechanic arts; for where else 
will there be found accommodations for the heavy 
business of the merchant, for foundries, for ship-yards, 
coal yards for eastern supply, and the countless other 
mechanical occupations requiring extensive yard room 
and the facilites of water transportation ? 


For the American Farmer. 
Sittiman’s Review or Lée:sic’s Orcanic CuemistTRY. 


In the American Journal of Science and Arts. published 
at New Haven by Professor Silliman, vol. 43 No. 1, July 
1842, there appeared the following eommunication, being 
a short review of a very valuable work, “a Muck Mannal 
for Farmers,” by Sam]. L. Dana, Lowell, D. Bixly, 1842, 
pp. 216: 

Dr. Dana has long been known as one of the most ac- 
curate and learned chemists ; and his professional duties, 
as connected with the large callico printing establishments 
at Lowell, have lee him to make many careful experiments 
upon subjects bearing direetly upon agricultural chemis 
try. He has written this work, therefore, with full ma- 
turity of experience and judgement. His statements and 
reasonings are not those of a novice, but we see at. once 
that he has looked at every point again and again, and that 
he gives us the final conelusions ef long and patient ex- 
amivation. Jt is well known that on many peints the 
theory of this science is not fully settled. The author, 
however, shows (and this we regard as a most valuable 
part of his labors.) that these different views are of very 
little practical importance. His own peculiar opinions 
he states with great frankness, and merely gives a summa- 
ry of arguments on which he founds his conclusions, 
with scarcely any personal allusion té those of different 
views, 

The condensation of matter in this volume is one of 
its marked features. The amount of facts and reasonings 
brought into so small a eompass is truly astonishing. 
We think it is someties carried toan extreme; that is, it 
produces obscurity. It is truly a book of - aphorisms. 
There is so mach of generalization, inteed, that we sus- 
pect the author will sometimes be misunderstood. It would 
not be strange if this very notice shoukd furnish some ex- 
amples. 

The present work is a very original one. The author’s 
views generally do indeed correspond with those of the 
most distinguished chemists ; but le has his own method 
of stating, proving, and correcting them; and we have 
been agreeably surprised to see how straight and lumi- 
nous a path he has cut through the entangled vines and 
brash-wood of this subjeet. *A brief account of his ar- 
rangement and elementary principles, will give our read- 
ers some idea of his manner and matter. 

The whole work is divided into eight ehapters. 1. 
The geology of soil. 2. The chemistry of Soil, 3. 
Properties and ehemical action of the elements of soil. 
4. Of the organie constituents of soil, with an appendix, 
containing the history of geine. 5. Of the mutual ac- 
tion of the organic and inorganic elements ef oil. 6. Ma- 
nures. 7. Artificial manures and irrigation, 8. Physic- 


In the first five chapters he announces, defends and il- 
lustrates ten fundamental principles, which constitute the 
essenc? of agricultural chemistry. These we shall copy, 
with a few remarks upon some of them.. 

The first prineiple is, “that there is one rock, consé- 
quently one soil.” It is grue, that the latter rocks contain 
from 4 to 7 per cent. of lime amd magnesia more than the 
older ones; but since all of them contain enough of these 
and other mineral ingredients for the wants of plants, an 
excess of some of them cannot sensibly affect vegetation. 
The mineral compesition of this “one soil,” by means of 
numerous analyses, the author states to be, in 100 parts, 
§925 of sand or silicates, aad 086 salts of lime- 

Thus far we agree essentially with the author. But 
there are some other facts, which lead us to question 
whether the statement of this first principle does not re- 
quire modification. It cannot be doubted, in’ the first 
place, that some sihieates (varieties of feldspar, for in- 
siance.) are decomposed, both by atmospheric agencies 
and by growing plants, with much more facility than 
others; and tonsequenthy vegetation obtains from some 
sorts the alkalic, lime and sifica, whieh it needs, more 
easily than others. - In the second place, where an exten- 
sive region is underlaid by limestone, a large per cent. of 
the soil (from 5 to 30 in some parts of Europe) consist of 
carbonate of lime, an] this is more easily decomposed 
than silicates, and will more readily supply carbonic acid. 

The second principle is, that “rocks do not affect the 

vegetation whichcovers them.” Here again, while wea- 
gree with the author that this principle is generally true, 
far more so than is commonly admitted, we would sug- 
gestto him, whether there are not exceptions to ft, too 
important to be overlowKed in stating it. A singular dif- 
ficulty we feel in respect to this third prineiple, that “roeks 
have not formed the soil that covers, them.” And we 
ean conveniently, perhaps,state our exceptions to both of 
them in the same paragraph. 
. It is true that what has been called diluvial action, as 
well as alluvial ageney, has mixed up the detritus of dif- 
ferent formations, and spread the soil derived from one 
rock over others. But the great mass of the soil has in 
very few cases been removed more than a few miles, al- 
though single bowlders have been carried hundreds of 
miles. Hence, when we have gone a few miles from the 
-horders of a formation, the soil is made up almost entire- 
ly of its pulverized fragments, removed, it may be a short 
distance, but still derived-from precisely the same rockas 
that beneath it. Again, limited formations are sometimes 
so situated that Tittle if any foreign detritus-has been teft 
upon them, as for instance, the trap ranges along Connec- 
licut river. From both these causes it happens, that over 
a large part of onr country, each roek formation of much 
extent, does present @ peciliaf soil, which the geologist 
easily recognizes as derived from the subjacent reck. 
That above granite and gneiss, for instanee, is light col- 
oured and sandy ; that from argillaceous and mica slate, 
dark coloured amd clayey ; that from trap rock, brown and 
finely comminuted, but not argillaceous. We eannot but 
helieve, therefore, that the statement, that rocks have not 
formed the soit which covers them, is far too general in its 
terms. And if the preceding statement is correct, we must 
belive that rocks do sometimes affect the vegetation which 
covers them. We believe there is some truth in the eom- 
mon opinion, that limestone regions are more prolific of 
vegetation than others. How very different is the Flora, 
of the trap ranges in the Connecticut valley from that of 
the primary ranges of equal height on the sides of the 
valley : how different the oaks, maples, beeches and hem- 
locks of the Hoosac mountain, from the chesnut groves 
of the Taconnie. Must not these differences be in part 
imputed to the pecularitites of the soi! derived from the 
rocks? ; " 

The anthor refers to the cultivation of the different 
sorts of grain on all soils, and in all the temperate regions 
of the globe, as proof that rocks do not affect the vegeta- 
tion above then. But some species of plants, like some 
species of animals, are adapted by ‘the Creator to. almost 
all climates ; and man is one of them; we should expect 
a beneficent Providence would give the same power to - 
those cerealia, whieh furnish him food. But let. us at- 
tempt to cultivate the numerous peculiar species found in 
partieular loealities in’all places where grain will grow, 
and we should fail in nine cases out of tea. Does this 
argument from the cereals prove the point? Would not 
the argument from the other species referred to,be equally 
good on the other side? But we have neither time nor 





al properties of coil. 


space to say all on this subject which we could wish. 
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“he four.h principle of agricultural chemistry is that 
*g}l soils contain enough of lime, alkali, and other inor- 
ganic elements, for any crop grown on them.” We are 
censtraned to say that we could wish this rule also were 
ex | in terms less general and sweeping. ‘To prove 


* jt, the author has taken a strong case—the soil of a barren 


pine plain. He supposes it formed of the drift of granite, 
which, upon an average, contains 74 pounds of potash, 
and 3-8 of a pound of lime. An acre then six inches 
deep, would contain 3626 pounds of lime, and 73,311 
pounds of potash. ie 

Granting the premises, the conclusion is irresistable. 
We will admit that the soil of a pine plain may have been 
originally derived from the disintegration or abrasion of 
granite. But let almost any soil of this description be 
examined, and it will be fouad that the feldspar and often 
most of the mica have nearly disappeared; while little 
remains but grains of quartz, which contains neither lime 
nor alkali. ‘Thus nearly all of these ingredients may be 
removed from a soil; and such we apprehend to be the 
fact in respect to the soil of most barren, sandy plains. 
Most feldspars it is well known, decompose with great 
readiness; and in our opinion, it is from this mineral 
rather than the mica, that plants derive their supply of 
lime and potash. ° 

We have made these exceptions to Dr. Dana’s rules, 
not with a view to prove them entirely erroneous, but to 
snggest to the author, whether in anothef edition, they 
may not be so modified as to obviate all objections. 
Even in their present state we regard them as nearer the 
truth than the notions that widely prevail. But we think 
they can be improved. 

The fifth principle of agricultural chemistry asserts, 
that “all soil coniains sulphate and phosphate of lime. For 
the discovery of this important principle, agricultural 
chemistry is indebted to Dr. Dana. It was first an- 
nounced in the Report on the Economical Geology of 
Massachusetts, written in 1837 and published in 1538, 
and is there accompanied by what Dr. Dana calls the 
“agricultural proof ;” that is, the evidence derived from 
the composition of plants. ‘This evidence was abundant- 
Jy. confirmed by the analysis of no less than one hundred 
and forty six soils from every variety of formation in 
Massachusetis. Jn all these soils, (except one which was 
entirely made up of pure limpid quartz in the form of 
sand,) sulphate and phosphate of lime were found. (See 
tinal Reportonthe Geology of Massachusetts, Vol.1, p. 41.) 
The difficulty of detectung the phosphates had produced 
the belief that they exist only in afew soils. But the ad- 
mirable rules given by Dr. D. on this point, enable any 
chemist to satisfy himself that almost every plant-bearing 
soil contains phosphates, usually Jess than one per cent. 
In Liebig’s Organic Chemistry of Agriculture, &e. pub- 
lished in 1840, this same principle, so far as phosphoric 
acid is concerned, is advanced ; but whether the result of 
his own discoveries or of a knowledge of Dr. Dana’s an- 
nouncemnt, nearly 3 years earlier, dues not appear. 

The sixth principle is, that “soil, consisting of one 
silicate, or salt, is always barren.” 

The seventh principle is, that “one base may be sub- 
stituted for another in an isomorpous proportion.” These 
“jsomorpous substitutions in plants relate only to the 
vegetable or organic acids ;” yet the principle holds true 
in respect to the inorganic paris of soil, and admits of 
several important applications made with great ingenuity 
by the author. But our limits compel us to pass them 
unnoticed. 

The eighth principle is, that “geine in some form is es- 
sential to agriculture.” As discussions have arisen in 
eur country respecting geine, Dr. Dana has thought it 
necessary to be very explicit as to the sense in which he 
uses the term, and he has added an appendix to the chap- 
ter on this subject, detailing its history. He uses the 
term in two senses, viz: an agricultural sense and a chem- 


‘ical sense. 


“Ja all its forms,” he says, “it is agriculturally one and 
the same thing. They are all included in the term humus, 
or mould, or geine. Geine, in its agricultural sense, is 


term ;\it includes all the decomposed organic 


‘matter of soils,” p.62. Ina chemical sense he main- 


< - 
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“the great mass of organic matter of soils is a 
chemical compound termed geine, consist- 


tained that 


_ ing of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen,” p. 60. 


_ 





ral geine, then, we understand to be the 

alent of the homus and mould of other chemists, 
to embrace the extraet of mould, the humic acid, hu- 
and apocrenic acids, and whatever other com- 
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pound hus resulted from the decomposition of the organ” 
ic matter of swils, Agriculturally, these may be all re~ 
garded as the same thing; and the farmer may be assured» 
that “differ as Gpinions may about its ultimate chemical 
constitution and the mode of action of geine, whether by 
being taken up as a solution of geine or geates, or only 
as a source of carbonic acid, the great practical lesson of 
all agricultural experience, teaches that geine is essential 
to the growth and perfection of the seed; that without 
geine, crops are not raised. Geine is as essential to plants 
as is food to animals,” p. 61. Some of the ablest 
chemists, as Liebig and Graham, do not admit the distinct 
existence of crenie and apocrenic acids, enumerated alone 
as compounds found in soils: others regard extract of 
mould and humin as mere forms of humicacid. But such 
questions are of little practical agricultural importance, 
and may be safely left to the chemists to settle. Dr. 
Dana has an opinion on these points, avid his chemical 
geine, as we have seen, is “a well defined compound,” 
embracing the humic acid, the humin and extract of mould 
of Berzelins, and the sacchulmic acid and sacchulmin of 
Liebig. Berzelius, it is well known, originally gave the 
name geine to this compound, in the French edition of 
his works published in 1832, and the same name is re- 
tained in Esslinger’s French translation of his Traite de 
Chinice, published in 1840, which lies before us. But 
very recently, it would seem, he has substituted humic 
acid for geine ; a mere change of name, but not of opin- 
ions respecting the nature of thecompound. Indeed, the 
distinct and definite nature of this substance seems to be 
admitted by as high chemical authority as almost any or- 
ganic compound can claim, although the name is not yet 
settled. 

The ninth principle of agricultural chemistry asserts 
that “carbonic acid and the carbonate, decompose the 
earthy, alkaline, and metallic silicates of soils.’ This is 
an exceedingly important principle, and applicable es- 
pecially to the agriculture of primary regions. 

The tenth principle is, that “the base of all salts act 
ever the same in agriculture. Peculiarity of action de- 
pends on the acid of the salt.” This the author regards 
in all its length and breadth, as the great practical prin- 
ciple of agricultural chemistry. It opens veins rich in 
results, more precious.than mines of gold.” This is no 
idle boasting. The author in a chapter of 37 pages, on 
the mutual action of the organic and inorganic elements 
of soil, has opened sume of these mines—enough to bring 
up to view rich samples of the golden ore. Jn plain lan- 
guage, we have never met with so luminous and sati-fac- 
tory a view of the mutual and complicated action of silic- 
ates, salts and geine, as this chapter presents. Gladly 
would we lay before our readers an analysis of its con- 
tents, but we must forbear. 

Similar remarks will apply to the still longer chapter 
on manures, and to that on artificial manures. For the 
numerous analyses by the author of several sorts of ma- 
nures, and: the important results he hence deduces, and 
for the important suggestions he makes as to artificial ma- 
nures, he deserves the gratitude of his country and the 
patronage of its government. For if heeded by. the farm- 
er, the doubling at least of our agricultural productions 
will undoubtedly be the result, and few farmers can read 
these chapters without being convinced that “rivers of 
riches run away from farmers from want of attention to 
saving.that which ordinarily is allowed to be wasted.” 
p- 1765. 

In conclusion, we can cordially recommend this work 
to our agricultnral friends for its practical character. It 
is not saying too much to assert, that Dr. Dana has done 
for the farmer in this treatise, what Dr. Bowditch did for 
the sailor when he published his Practical Navigator. In 
this respect this treatise contrasts strongly with such a 
work as that of Liebig on the organic chemistry of Agri- 
culture, &e. which, notwithstanding its originality and the 
philosophical beauty of 1s theories, is apt to make the 
impression upon the farmer that he is not at present to 
expect much from agricultural chemistry but ingenious 
conjecture. We are sure that Dr. Dana’s work will re- 
move this impression, while on the other hand, the chem- 
ist will see in it evidence of the rapid advance of this sci- 
ence. Within two years, three able European chemists, 
Liebig, Danberry, and Johnston, have given to the world 
most mature and valuable treatises upon it; and now we 
have a cis-Atlantie effort, which will not suffer by a com- 
parison with any other. Truly the genius of agriculture 
may exalt in the bright prospects that are opening before 
her. 
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BALIVIMORE MAKKET. 


Tobacco —Most of the shippers have completed the; 
goes; the demand for Maryland has been less Heenan pert 
except for the better qualities, which still find ready sale at 
former prices. ‘Ihe receipts of this description, however ar 
very small.—Common sorts are quite neglected, and holders 
have to submit to a slight decline in order to effect sales The 
business of the week has been very light. Wecontinue the 
quotations of last week, viz. inferior & common Maryland at 
$2,50a3,50; middling to good $4a$6; good $6,50a38; and fine 
$8a12. Onto ‘Tobacco is less inquired for than for some tine 
past, and the transactions are quite small. We continue for- 
mer rates, viz. common to middling $3,50a$4,50, guod $5a6: 
fine red and wrappery $6.50a10; fine yellow $7,50a10: and 
extra wrappery $llal3. The inspections of the week com- 
prise 573 hinds. Maryland; 89 bhds. Ohio; 11 hhds. Virginia; 
and 7 bhds. Kentucky— total 68U hhds. oe 

Wool.— We note sales of common washed native this week 
to some ws worl pa cents on time. In the finer graves we 
are not advised of any transactions, i > 
a y and continue to quote as 

Cattle.—On Monday the offerings of Beef cattle at the 
Scales amounted to 920 head, of which 220 head were driven 
North and 330 sold to the city butchers at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $2 per 100 Ibs, on the hoof, which is equal tu $3a¢4 
net. These prices are the same as those of last week. On 
Thursday a few additional head were brought in, which, to- 
gether with those left over atthe commencement of the week 
have been generally taken at the same rate as on Monday, . 

Hogs —The supply of Live Hogs at market has no: been 
large this week, and prices generally have been a shade bet- 
ter. A drove of 180 head was taken yesterday at $4,75, and 
the market is now bare.—About 600 head are on their way 
from Ohio and will probably be in market on Monday. 

Cotton.— We note a sale of 50 bales Georgia Upland, new 
crop, at 94 cis. 

Itye.—Sales of Md. E. Shore at 47 cents: A sale of Penna. 
yesterday at 62 cents. 

Oats.— We quote Md. at 21a23 cents—the ruling rates of 
the week. ; 

Timothy seed.—The stock in market is very large and some 
sales of very prime have been made in large parcels at $2,25 
10 $2,50. ‘The retai: price continues at $2,503 as in quality. 

Howard street Flour.—We note a slight advance in Hiow- 
ard street Flour with some improvement in the demand We 
quote now at $4,184a4,25 from stores, and at $4 from wagons. 

City Mills Flour.—There has been a fair demand for ex- 
port to the West Indies and South America, and sales to the 
extent of 6000 to 7000 bbls. have been made at the uniform 
tate of $4.25. 

Susquehanna Flour.—Sales are making by retail at $4,373. 

’ Graia—Supplies of wheat have been more full this week 
than for some time previous—the sales have generally been 
from 75 to 85c. for fair good to strictly prime reds ; sales of 
lower grades have ranged from 50 to 75c for inferior to fair 
good reds; 2400 bu Penn. ree! of good quality sold at 88e.— 
Md. white wheats good to prime are worth 90 to 100c. 

A sale of yellow Corn was made at 52c, but we now rate 
it at 52—sales of white at 50 —Penn. yellow 55c. 





THE SUBSCRIBER, 

Who exhibited the Corn and Co Crasher and Grinder at the A- 
gricultural meeting, having ren'ed the Wheelwright & Blacksmith 
shop with-the water power attached in the village of Franklin, will 
continue to build his Corn and Cob Crushers and Grinder-, and 
has so improved them that persons who have not got horse powers 
can use them by hand power with sufficient facility to supply the 
wants of small farms, and with one or two horse powers can do 
more work than any other machine for the same purpose that will 
require double the power This is not puffing, for it ean be and has 
been made manifest. ‘The price of the crusher is $40. 

He.is also prepared to do ai! kinds of repairing to Agricultural 
or any or other kind of machinery at the shortest notice. 

Horse-shoeing and b'ackst:th work in genera!, done in the neat- 
est and strongest manner. all of which he «arrants to be good. 

Orders for any of the above maciiines can be left with Mr. Sands 
at the otlice of the American Farmer, or with the subscriber. 

au 24 WM. MURRAY, Franklin, Balt. co. Md. 





WANTED, A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, 


By a man who can bring testimonials of capacity in the manage- 
ment of hands and in the farming operations as conducted in the 
most improved Districtsin Virginia. Arrangements would be made 
to enter at the present time, orat New-Yesr. Reference is made 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. oc 12 3t.* 


> 





—— 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
The subscriber has this day further reduced the prices of his 
ploughs and plough castings fur cash, and he will sel! all his Agri- 
cultural Improvements at prices to suit the times—his newly in- 
vented plough will be found a desirable article, and the price very 
low. Also on hand, several superior four horse Powers and Thresh- 
ing Machines in prime order to put to work. Severa! of these horse 
powersare now in use and give great satisfaction. Alo one of Ur- 
ney’s threshers, for sale, price $35. Likewise, one uf Chalfant’s 
one horse Powers and Threshing Machines for sale, price $135, 
much approved of bv those that havethem in nse (thres'ee about 
50 bushels per day.) au$ J.S. EASTMAN, Pratt st. 
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DESIRABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE FOR SALE. 


For sale, about 25 Acres of Land, situate three quarters of a 
mile from Govanstown, on the York Road a 3 of a mile beyond 
the Academy, and about 4{ miles from the city —The Land 1s of 
the kindest descrip'ion, and susceptible of the highest improvement, 
as the crops now on.it will testity. The improvements are a cot- 
tage built Stone House, containing 9 rooms, sitna'ed in a beauti- 
fal grove. Also, stabling for several horses, large corn house, milk 
and poultry houses, and otber ou'buildings with the best of water 
at hand. There is on the premises a young orchard comprising 
several hundred trees of the choicest kinds from nurserics at Boston, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, consisting of Peaches, Apples, Cher- 
ries, Plums, Pears and Apric ts, a thousand Raspberry bushes, and 
thousands of Strawberry plants of the choicest kinds, together with 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. &c. The place mig!t in a little while 
be made a Valuable fru:t and market garden. 

ALS0—About 70 Acres of Land adjoining, which wil) be sold 
with the same or separate. The Land is of the same descriptio. 
as tho above, more than forty acres now “ell set in clover and 
orchard grass ; several acres of meadow land now being set in tim- 
othy, «nd about 20 acres of beaut'ful woodland ; there are no other 
improvement than a small Log Elut on this place, but there are 
several beautiful sites for building, and a sumber of springs of the 

* most delicious water. ; 

Few places are more worth7 the attention of a gentleman wish- 
jog to obtain a country residence in the vicinity of the city than 
the’ above, being within an hour's ride from town, on one of the 
best roads, and in no part of Baltimore County is a neighborhood 
more respectable, being adjoining or in the neighborhood ofthe seats 
of Messrs R. A. Taylor, tlenry C. Turnbull, Mrs. P. Barker, Mr. 
Bonaparte, Mr. Perine, Judge Ward, Mr. W. S.. Winder, Mr 
Buchanan, Mrs. Poultney, and others. The academy in the n-igh- 
borhood is well conducted and uuder the patronage of the State. 

For one third of the purchase money, bank stock or cily proper- 
ty would te taken, and a liberal credit would be given for one 
third, if desired. For further particulars apply at the office of the 
Baltimore Patriot. sep. 11 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness, His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describe the varions kinds, but merely an~ 
nex Names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 








4 ft. saw, 00 
Extra saws for shingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 


Horse Power of great strength, 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 
Corn Planter, wt. 100 ib. 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 


Grist ‘till, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 
Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 Ibs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, +? 85 
— Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 
ofi Saw, 3 


Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 
cross cuiting for arg e establishments, 

If made of iron, 3000 

Large Boring and Morticing machine for large establishments 150 


Tenoning Vachine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of'which articles are made in the most superior style of work- 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses for which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass of an advertisement. Suffice it to say, 
that each have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely sa- 
tisfactory The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of lumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 

GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimore street, Baltimore, Md. 
€#%Pomphlets containing cuts with descriptions of the above na- 
med machines, can be had on application (if by letter post paid) to 
the subscriber, or to Mr. S. Sands, at the office of the American 
Farmer. sep 1 tf 


HUSSEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


Farmers are respectfully requested to send their orders as soon 
as they shall have decided on procuring machines: to cut the next 
year’s crop: by doing so, they will enable the subscriber to make 
preparations early in year with confidence, so that none may be 
disappointed at harvest time, as has been the case for several years 
past by delaying to apply for them in season. His former practice 
will be steadily adhered to of making no more machines than are 
ordered, lest a failure of the next years crop should leave a large 
number on his hands, unsold, which his circumstances will not al- 
low. Itis hoped that the great success which has attended the 
machines made for the last harvest will remove avery doubt of 

ir great value. Several persons have cut as high as 20 acres in 
a day with the last improved machines, while one gentleman with 
one of the old machines cut his entire crop of 72 acres in less than 
five days, without having a cradle in the field. 

The greatest objection ever made to the machiue was its heavy 
bearing on the shaft horse; this has been entirely removed by ad- 
ding a pair of forward wheels to support the front of the machine, 
and a driver’s seat at an extra expense of 20 do 

eubscriber’s Corn & Cob crusher so highly recommended in 


The 
the ® pa impored tod farmers who have used them, have lately been 
sep. 2 





will be kept constantly on hand for sale. 
OBED HUSSEY. 


500} GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, 
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To which was been awarded the following and Several other 
Premiums, viz.—By the American Institute, at their Ploughing- 
Match at Newark, N. J. 1842. the First Premium. a Silver Cup,— 
and at their Annual Ploughing-Match for 1841, at Sing Sing,N.Y. a 
Gold Medal for the best work done, lightest draught, and best prin- 
ciple of construction.—answering fur “general purposes” ‘The N. 
York State Agricultural’S ciety, awarded it an Extra Premium of 
$0, at their Annual Ploughing-Match at Syracuse for 1841. 

The following are its advantages over the Common Plough, viz. 
—Ist. Ease of Draught—2d. Perfection of Work—3d- Strength and 
Durability—4th. All Dead Furrows may be prevented, as ths Fur- 
rows can all be turned one way—Sth. Any width of Furrows may 
be turned, between 8 18inches, 'y moving the catches in the cross- 
piece towards tlie handles for a wide Furrow,--and towards the 
centre for a narrow one—6th.» Placing the beam in the centre of 
the cross-piece, makes it a ‘Double Mould-Board Plough,” turning 





BARNABY & MOOERS’ PATENT SIDE-HILL & LEVEL LAND PLOUGH. 


a Furrow both ways at the same time,—answering for Green-Rid- 
ging, Plovghing between Corn and Potatoes, or any any crop cul- 
tivated in rows or drills,—aod fur Digging Potatoes. 

The subscribers having purchased the Right to Manvfacture the 
above celebrated Ploughs, for the State of Maryland, are now pre- 
pared to ‘furnish Farmers with the same,—and they pledge them- 
selves to the Public, to-rnannfacture this Plough in the Very Best 
Manner, both as to materials and workmanship. @ All O-ders 
will be thankfully received and punctually attended to. 

(CP Price as Follows, (addin imibetiniiedis-- No. 3, wt..70 lbs 
$10—No. 4, 80 Ibs. $11—No. 5, 90 Ibs. $12. Extra edge, 50 Cente. 
For Colter, if added, laid with steel, $1.50. Wheel, $1,50. - Shin 
Pieces, 124 Cents. ¢j-The above Ploughs are aid fur cash only. 

DEN vi EADS & DANIEDS, corner Monument and North-sts. 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, corner Forest and Ensor sts. 

B. H. WILSON, No. 52, Calvert st. 1 door below Lombard, is 

Agent for the sale of the above Plough. Baltimore, July 20, 1842. 





MILLWRIGHTING,PATTERN&MACHINE MAKING 
By thesubscriber, York, near Light st. Baltimore, who is pre- 

pared to execute orders in the above branches of business at the 

shortest notice, and warrants all mills, &c. planned and executed 

by him to operate well. 

Murray’s Corn an Cob Crushers for hand power $25 

by horse power, from 6 to 12 bushels per hour, $5t040° 


Do. 
Corn Shellers, shelling from 30 to 300 bushels an hour, 15to75 
Portable and Stationary Hurse Powers 7510150 
Self-sharpening hand Mills, a superior article, 12 
Cylinder Straw and Oat cutters, 2. knives, 20a35 


Mill, carry log, and other Screws, 2 small Steam Engines 3 to 4 

horse power. Any other machines built to order. 

Patent rights for sale for the Endless Carriage for gang Saw 
Mills, a good invention. 

$¥rders for crushers can be left with 9 of the following a- 
gents: Thos. Denny, Seedsman, Baltimore; J. F Callan, Washing 
ton, D. C ; Calvin Wing, Norfolk; S Sands, Farmer office; or the 





subscriber, JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 
may 28 ly 
TO FARMER®:: 
The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill on 


Hughes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
and 
LEACHED ASHES, all of the best quality for agricultural pur- 


00 | poses, and al prices to suit the times. 


Vessels loading at his wharf.with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockaye or wharfage 
fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY, 

Manufactured and for sale by A. G. MOTT. & CO 
South east corner of Ensor and Forest sts. near the Bel-air market, 

Old Town, Baltimore, 

Being the only agents for this state, are still manufarturing WI- 
LEY’S PATENT-DOUBLE POINTED (COMPOSITION CAPT 
PLOUGH, which was so highly approved of at the recent Fair at 
Elhcott’s Mills, and to which was awarded the palin of excellence 
at the Guvanstown meeting over the $100 Premium Plough, Prou- 
ty’s of Philadelphia, and Davis’ of Baltimore, and which took the 
premium for several years at the Chester Co. Pa. fair—This plough 
is so constructed as to turn either end of the point when one wears 
dull—it is made of composition metal, warranted to stand stony 
or rocky land as well as steel wrought shares—in the wear of the 
mould board there is a piece uf cast‘ny screwed on; by renewing 
this piece of metal, at the small expense of 25 or 5U cts. the mould 
board or plough will last as long asa halt dozen of the ordinary 
ploughs. They are the most ecunomical plough in use—We are 
toldvy numters of the most eminent farmers in the state that they 
save the expense of $10 a year in each plough. Every farmer who 
has an eye to his own interest will do well by calling and: examin- 
ing for himself. We always ke-p on hand a supply of Ploughe and 
composition Castings—Price of a 1-horse Plough $5 ; for 2 ormere 
horses, $10. 

We also make to order other Ploughs of various kinds. 

MOTT’S IMPROVED LARGE WHEAT FAN, which was 
so highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott’s Mills and 
at Govanstown, as ad anarticle as there is in this country— 
prices from 22 to $25. 

A CORN SHELLER that will shell as fast as two men will 
throw in, and leave gr | a@ grain on the cob not break a cob, 
by manual power; price $17. ‘. 

CULTIVATORS with patent teeth, one of the best articles for 
the perpete in use, for cotton, corn and tobacco price $4, extra set 
of ter-th 1, 

HARROWS of 8 kinds, from 7 to $12. 

GRAIN CKADLES of the best kind, $4. 

{1ARVEST TOOLS, &c. 








Thankful for past favors we shall endeayor to merit a continusuce 
of the same. ja 26 tf 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER- A 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right fur Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a: horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; for beauty ,compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. , 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale atthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements ofany peculiar model made to order at 
the shorest notice. : r 

Castings for allkind:ofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants whe 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or N 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


CLAIRMONT™ Y. 

I hereby inform my friends and the public, that I have taken in- 
to partnership in this establishment, my son-in-law William Corse, 
who has bee assisting me several years, and is now competent to 
render important services here—the business will hereafter be con- 
ducted under the firm of Sincuatn & Conse. 

f ‘ ROBERT SINCLAIR. 








CratRMont NuvuRSERY. 


Having had occasion to take an invento- 
ry of stock un account of the above part- 
nership, we find 37,000 grafted or buded 
Re Fruit Trees, ofthe most rare and choice 
&, collection, consisting of Apple, Peach, 
Plum, Cherry, Fear, Apricot and Necta- 
rine,and of Shrub Fruits, not above count- 
ed, Quince, Filbert, Fig, Gooseberry, Car- 

. rant,-Raspberry and Strawberry: amongst 
the latter are Hoove’s and Keene's Seedling at $1 per doz. Also, 
15,000 Ornamental Trees, many choice sorts, large enough to plant 
in streets or lawns, 6 to 15 feet high, among them ere the Balsam 
Fir, and other Evergreen trees 2 to 7 feet, and owing to their being 
transplanted into our grounds several years, they can be t- 
ed with a ball of earth to each, with — 

Flowering Shrubs, Vines, Creepers and Grape Plants, a large as- 
sortment, comprising almost every desirable article in this depart- 
ment. Peones, Tulips, and many other choice bulbous ‘roots, and 
avery superior collection of Dahlia roots, A us, and other 
succulent roots. Cuttings of Grape frait treés can be taken from 
600 standard treos, must of them have proved their correctness by 
showing fruit, all remarkably thrifty end larger than usnal, and 
will be sold at a deduction of ten por cent off catalogue price of 
1842. For many other articles, and further particulars, planting, 
&c. see printed & priced catalogues, to be had gratis of the subseri- 
bers, or of the following agents, Robt. Sinclair, Jr. & Co., Bal- 
timore, Wileon & Sons, Norfolk, Va. Dupay, Roper and Jones, 
Petesburrg, Va., William Palmer, Richmond, Va., A. G. Lucas, 
Fredericksburg, Va. tt or 5 Stabler & Co. Alexandria, D. C., J. 

Orders will be carefully dug, packed and forwarded as di- 
rected to any part of the United States or elsewhere—it will be 
render yee of pers entesing tosen, Se: Beat Sense, 

lose the money or a town acceptance, - 
sonable credit. We usually commence digging the 15th of-Octo- 
ber, and continue through the winter and spring, when the 


is not frozen. 
28 3 SINCLAIR & CORSE. 
AGENCY OF THE N. ¥. POUDRETTECOMPANY. 
se 21 Apply to 8. SANDS, Farmer Office. 
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CATTLE SHOWN, 
Agricultural Exhibition and Sale, 
*! AND PLOUGHING MATCA, S 

At Govensiown, Md. on the 19th and 20th Oct. 1842. 
The BALTIMORE COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SO- 
wi its first ANNUAL FAIR, on WEDNES- 


DAY aod THURSDAY, the (9h and 20th days of October, 
1842, at Govansiowa, 4 miles from Baltimore, on the York 


road. 

The Society offersthe following list of premiums, and ear- 
nesily solicit the active competition of the Agriculiurisis 
throughout the Couaty, and the Machiausts of this aad other 


States. ; 
? / PREMIUMS. 
‘ FARMS. 

For the best cultivated Farm, of not less than 80, nor 

wore than 100 acres, except woodland, the lands, 

crops, barns, trees, gardeas, cattle, and otber stock, 

and farming utensils of which are kept in the best 

order, without refereace to the cost of the build- 
ings, s A Sileer Goblet 
For the second best deo. 4 Selt of the American Farmer 
For the best culuvaied Farm ef 100 acres and up- 

wards, the lands, crops, barns, &c. of which are 

wept in (he best order, Silver Golet 


For thesecond best de. do. Sett Qmerican Farmer 
* CATTLE. 
For the best paic of Working Oxea, A handsome Yoke 


24 do do do . Seit Amer. Furmer 
For the best thorough bred Durham Bull, 2 years old 


or upwards, Silver Goblet 

' Do Devon do do do do 
Deo. do Ayrshire do do do do 
Do do Alderney do do do de 


Certificates forthe second best of the above. 
For best cross breed Bull, 2 yrs. & upwards, Selt 4. Farmer 
For the best Durham Bull between 1 & 2 yrs. Silver Medal 


Do Devon do do do do do 
Do Avrshire do do do do do 
Do Alderney do do do do do 
Do Cross breed do do do do -do 


Certificates for the 2d best of the above. 
For the best Durham Calf between 4 munths and | 


year old, Silver Fruit Knife 
Do Devon do do do do de 
Do Ayrshire de do do do do 
Do Alderney do do do do do 
Do Cross breed do du do do do 


Certificates for the 2d best of the above. 
For the best thorough bred Durham Cow, 2 years 
old and upwards, Silver Bulter Tub 


Do do Devon do do do 
Do do Ayrshitedo Silver Ice Cream Ladle 
Do . do Alderney do - do do 
Do Cross breed Cow, do do 
For the 2d best thorough bred Durham Cow, 2 years 
‘old and upwards, Silver Cream Ladle 
Do do Devon Tow do do do 
De do - Ayrshire do do Silver Buller Knife 
Do do Alderneydo do do o 
De Cross breed Cow, do Silver Cheese Scoop 
For the best thorough bred Durham Heifer, between 
1 and 2 years old, Silver Fruit Knife 
Do do Devon do do do do 
Do do Ayrshire do Pair Silver Salt Spoons 
Do do ’ Alderney do do do 
Do. Cross breed Heifer — do do 
Certificates fur 2d best of the above. 
For the best thorough bred Durham Heifer Calf be- 
tween 4 months and | year, Silver Medal 
Do do Devon do do do 
Do do Ayrshire do do do 
Do do _ Alderney do do do 
Do Cross breed Heiter Calf, do 
Certificates for 2d best of the above. 
, SHEEP. 
For the best Saxony Buck, Silver Knife and For 
Do... Merino do . do do | 
~ De Southdown do _ do do 
‘Do New Leicester do - do do 
‘Do Cross breed do. do do 
‘Do 3 Ewes of each of Thao breeds, Silver Cream Spoon 
' '_ For'the best Boar, Silver Plated Lamp 


De. bestdo do Knife & Fork 
est Breeding Sow, pair silver plated Candlesticks 
— Reo wh - gold Pencil Case 
Por, the litter of Sucking Pigs, not less than 
HiT « 
Qdbest . do 
HORSES. 


silver Pickle Knife 
silver Pencil Case 
@ best Stod Horse for general purposes, silver Goblet 
Qd best do ; ¥. Fea hawtens Parmer 


For tie best Jack, 
Do do Mule, silver Medal 
Do 2d hbestdo . do 

IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. - 

For the best Furrow Plough, silver Goblet 

Certilicaie for the 2d best. 
For the best Subsuil Plough, do 
Do Hill-side do do 
fc The ploughs to be tested at the Ploughing Match. 

For the best Drill Barrow, gold Pencil Case 

Do Horse Power & Threshing Machine, Twenty-five Dollars 

For the best Corn Sheller, gold Pencil Cause 

Do — Corn and Cob Crusher, do 
Do Straw Cutting Machine, do 

For the best Sieam Apparatus, Silver Snuff Boz 
Premiums will be given for any other Implements of Hus- 

bandry of peculiar merit, not enumerated above. 

PRODUCTS OF THE DAIRY. 
For the best 2 Ibs. Butter, Pair Silver Bulter Knives 
Do. Sample of Cheese of Sibs. Silver Cheese Scoop 
SILK, 
For the best bushel of Cocoons, Gold Thimble 
De. Pouad of Reeled Silk, Silver Knitting Sheath 
Do. of Sewing do, Silver WVeedle Case 

Premiums will also be given for the best variety of House- 

hold Manufactures, to be adjudged according to the discre- 

tion of the Committee, 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 


For the best 2 bushels Winter Wheat, Silver Medal 
Do. 2 do. Winter Rye, do. 
Do. 2 do. Oats, do. 
Da, 5 do. Corn, da. 
Do. 5 do. Sugar Beet. do. 

For the best 5 bushels Carruts do. 
Deo. 5 do. Qnions, do. 
Do. 5 do. Patatoes, do. 
Do. 5 do. Parsnips, do. 
Do. Six Field Pumpkins, do. 
Do. do. Winter Squashes, do. 


Premiums will be given for the best varieties of FRUIT 
that may be exhibited, and fur the best 5 pounds of Honey, 

Certificates will be given at the discretion of the Commit- 
tee, for any Stock, Farming Implements, &c. of. superior 
merit, which may not however, be thought entitled to one of 
the above mentioned premiums. 

Persons from a distance having improved Stock of any de- 
scription for sale, are invited to attend. The Society will 
have an Auctioneer, to conduct all sales free of charge. Se- 
cure pens will be provided for all stock sent for exhibition. 

It is required that all Machines, Horse Powers, &c., shall 
te on the ground the day previous, when the Committee will 
he in attendance. {t is expected that all animals will be 
furnished with halters by their respective owners, 

It is also requested that all Stock and other articles intend- 
ed for exhibition, shall be arranged before 10 o’clock on the 
morning of the Fair. 


The Executive Committee earnestly request the coopera- 
tion of the Farmers of Baltimore County, in aid of an enter- 
prise, the importance and utility of which, must appear to 
all, when the immense influence of Agriculture over the best 


-interests of the country is considered, it would seem almost 


needless to remind those most immediately concerned, of the 
absolute necessity of a concentration of their energies to pro- 
mote the well being of an object which all must commend. 
Joun Rivcety, of Hawption, President, 
Jous B. H. Forton, Record. Sec’t. 


Sweepstakes Pioughing Watch. 

To induce a more strict attention to this all important 
branch of farm labor, and as an inducement to the plough- 
man to improve himself in the use of his implement, the Ex- 
ecutive Commitice propose connecting with the Annual Ex. 
hibition, a Sweepstakes Pioughing Match, upon the following 
terms : 

1, The judges are to be selected by the Ex, Committee. 
2. Two dollars to be deposited with the Secretary, by or 
for each plooghman contending, on the morning of the second 
day of the Fair, before the match takes place 

3. The quantity of ground to be laid out and plowed in at 
least two lands, as well as the time within which the work 
must he done, to be named by the judges. 

4. The furrow slices are to lap on each other, to be 5 inches 
thick, and the part uncovered to be also 5 inches broad: 

5. The ploughman is not to leave his team durjng the trial. 
Any person wishing to open a new stakes, 10 take place 
afier the main match has come off, on the grounds appropri. 
ated to the use of the Society, are requested to give notice to 
ihe Secretary. J. B. H. Furton, Sec. 


IMPORTED JACKS TO BE SOLD AT THE FAIR. 
The subscriber will offer for sale at the ‘gricultural Fair at Go- 
vanstown, on the 19th inst. TWO IMPORTED JACKS—they aer 
of a jet black color, and ready feor overing mares. 

HOS. P. JACOBS. 
oc 12 . 2t 








P ss , 
r air sileer plated Cake’ Baskets 
gold Pen 
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LINNZZAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND NURSERIEs, 






The new Catalogues (328 edition) of this establishment, 
with redu-ed prices, comprising the most extensive ag. 
sortment of Trees and Plants in America, are now ready 
for distribution gratis, and will be sent to all who appl 
4 mat! post paid. They comprise the fullowing. 7 
o. 1. Fruit and Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 
- Balbous anil Tuberons rooted Plants, Double Dalias, etc. 
. Greenhouse Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 
. American Indigenous Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 
- A Catalogue of Garden, and flower Seeds, 
- Do do doin French. 
- A Catalogue of Double Dahlias, comprising the most splen. 
did varie ies. 
BOOKS.—Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, 75 cents. 
Prince's do onthevine - $1,50 
Prince’s do on Fruits, or a Manual 
contsining accurate descriptions, in detail, of about 800 varieties 


of Fruits, in 2 vols., $2. 
WM. R. PRINCE, 
2t . 


eS) 
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Flushing, July 1, 1342. 
Oct. 12 - 


EXECUTOR’S SALE OF IMPROVED FARMS AND 
STOCK. 

There will be offered at Public sale at Poplar Grove. near 
Centreville Md the residence of the late Gen. Emory on Wednes- 
day we 26th of October, all the valuable and highly improved 
stuck 0 

HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, HOGS, AND FARMING 
UTENSILS 
Belonging to the Poplar Grove and Ogletown farms—together 
with some good Wines, Guns, Pistols, Shooting apparatus and 


Carriages. 
THE BLOODED HORSES 
are of the choicest stock, comprising 

1—Grecian Princess (see Turf Reg Vol. 6. p. 423.) The dam 
of Irby, Queen Anne and Sambo, all winners. 

2—A fine sorre! mare out of No. 1 by Md. Eclipse with a Foal 
by Priam. 

S—A three year old sorrel colt by Mingo out of the Dam of Lady 
Cliffden. He is very promising. Last spring in consequence of 
th» distemper was thrown out of training but is now perfectly well, 

Many of the cattle are pure Durham and von, and many of 
the sheep pure South Down and Leicester—and nearly all of them 
(pure and mixed blood) fit fur the Knife. The wethers are pare 
ucularly fine. 

Ai the same time and place (i.e. at Poplar Grove) on Wednes. 
day the 26th Uctober will be offered at Public sale a 

HIGHLY IMPROVED FARM 
Five miles distant, ( ying immediately on the river, five miles below 
Chester Town on tie Queen Ann’s side) called Ogletown, contain- 
ing about 





219 ACRES. 

Steanr Boats to Baltimore pass it three times a week,. and the 
Packets every day. it has a good farm House, quarter, and out 
Houses. 

On Tuorspay THe 3d Nov. there will be offered at Public 


Sale on the premises, a 

VALUABLE FARM, 
On Kent Island (lying on a navigable branch of Cox’s Creek, and 
four miles trom the ferry oppos.te to Aunapulis) the property of the 
late Genl. Emory; containing about ; 

332 ACRES. 

This farm has a good dw*Iling and out—Houses; isin a high state 
of cultivation; 1s stocked with iruit trees; is accessable to the 
markets; has fine fishing, and oyster grounds near at hand. 

At the same time and place (i e. at the Kent Island farm on 
Thursday ‘he Sd Nov.) therejwill be sold all the farming Utensils, 
Cattle, Horses, Hoys and Sheep, belonginz to the farm. The cat- 
tle are of the same stock as those at Poplar Grove, and are in 
prime condition. % 

The vsaal credit for e'ock will be given. The terms of sale for 
the firms wil! be mad: known on the days on which they are res- 
pectively sold. 

The attention of Breeders and Butchers is particularly called to 
bot! sales of cattle ‘The day ofsa'e at Po ‘lar Grove, is fixed that 
persons may come over in the Steamer Osiris which leaves Balti- 
more at six A. M ané arrives at the estate at ten, and returns the 
same day ; or persons attending the sale may return the next day, 
in the Maryland. 

Persons wishing to view the two farms can see the Kent Island 
farm by calling on Mr, Rathall the manager (who resides on the 
Farm) and can see the Ogletown firta by calling on Mr. Thos. A. 
Emory who resides near it, or on the subscriber at Poplar Grove. 

WM. HEMSLEY EMORY 
Executor of the late Thos. Emory. 
Poplar Grove, Sep. 24, 1842. sep. 28 


' PUBLIC SALE 

Of all the superior Shorthorn Durham Stock, belonging to the 
Farm of Geo. Beltzoover, agent. 

Will be offered at public sale on Thursday, the day appropri- 
a‘ed for the sale of Stock, at the Baltimore. County Agricultaral 
Fair, the entire Herd of George Beltzoover. Among the stock are 
the following : 

1. John Bull, (imported) 5 years old, roan, 

2. Harry of the West, red and white, 2 years old, 

3. Tom Tough, 3 years old, roan, 

4. Lord Baltimore, Bull Calf, roan, 6 month old. 

12 fall bred Milch Cows, most of them imported, some by Rezin 
D Shepherd, Esq and most of tnem very superior milkers. 3 
Heifers, Yearlings, and 3 Heifer Calves. _ 

ALSO—A number of Cows and. Heifers, of cross. bloods, some 
with Bakewell, Teeswater, Holsten, Devons, &c. Likewise, a few 
choice Hogs of different improved breeds. - 

The sale will be positive, and those desiring to obtain su 
stock will seldom have as fairan opportunity as the present 

Terms made known at time of sale. : 20 

GEORGE BELTZOOVER, Agent. 























